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Architecture of Today and Tomorrow—II 
By Edwin Bateman Morris 


The second in a series of articles reflecting widely gath- 
ered opinions of architects and architectural educators as 
to the trend of design and its acceptance by the public. 


N CONNECTION WITH the mat- 
of the future of architec- 
tural design, I persuaded the Editor 
to send out for me a questionnaire, 
to a number of architects who 
would certainly not have the leis- 
ure, but who would probably have 
the kindly impulse, to fill it out. 
A very large number of them did 
and the harvest of opinions and 
ideas is very important and valu- 
able. 

In a matter of this sort I am im- 
pressed with the very human quali- 
ties of architects. The questions 
were of a'nature to evoke contro- 
versy, and the replies were in true 
architectural sense, at once bellig- 
erent and gentle. The firm grasp 
in the velvet glove! I often won- 
der whether it is the high purpose 
of our profession that makes archi- 
tects outstanding, or whether it is 
the breadth and fine sensitivity of 
architects that makes the profession 
outstanding. 

John Harbeson wrote for Paul 


Cret who was in the hospital, stat- 
ing that Cret had said he was “too 
sunk to have lofty thoughts; an 
oxygen tent is no place to clear 
one’s views on architecture.” And 
even while I was transcribing these 
words his beloved soul was leaving 
this world. 

After having communed with 
the fine men of the profession, I 
approach my task of writing about 
the profession and its aims with 
humility. If I were to talk about 
architectural design solely, I should 
probably not speak, but since I am 
set to talk about the thinking about 
architectural design, perhaps I may 
be permitted to raise my voice. 
Though I make no converts, I may 
promote discussion and rebuttal, 
which will be interesting and valu- 
able. 

We are entering into the Peric- 
lean age of architecture. We have 
successfully polished off the great- 
est war in history. Though we pos- 
sess a national debt of astronomical 
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proportions, yet we are financially 
and industrially the most powerful 
nation. Whether advisedly or un- 
advisedly, we are going to plunge 
ourselves into an era of prosperity. 
The arts will flourish. The archi- 
tectural ball is in the possession of 
the American architects. Architec- 
ture for a long while will be what 
America makes it. Our thinking 
therefore should be right. 

I think it is not right. We don’t 
have any artillery observation. We 
aim the gun with meticulous care. 
We take into consideration all the 
factors as we see them, and let 
her go. We assume, with all that 
preparation and care and thought, 
we must hit the target. But we 
don’t know. 

And what target? 

Architecture is an art. It is 
probably because of its permanence 
and interweaving with the proc- 
esses of life, the most important of 
arts. And the definition of art is, 
and must be and always has been, 
the process of sending messages to 
an audience to whom the messages 
bring pleasure. If the art does not 
bring pleasure to the audience, it 
isn’t an art. 

In the early stages of all art, 
the audiences were paramount. 
Homer, smiting his bloomin’ lyre, 
paid respectful attention to the re- 





action of those at the ringside. If 
they slept, he revised his routine. 
If his stuff fell flat, he didn’t ques- 
tion the mentality of the seat hold- 
ers but went immediately into dele- 
tion and substitution. 

And now today, in most of the 
arts, the paramount position of the 
audience is an accepted fact; but 
not in architecture. The writer 
pens his book, which his publishers 
consider intellectually sound, but 
if the public is bored with it, it 
soon disappears from view and the 
writer, having made the muff, may 
never have another book printed. 
Thousands of dollars are spent on 
a drama, but if the public does not 
sit in the folding seats, it is no 
drama, but fades into the ghostland 
of obscurity. The same for music 
and painting. Except for architec- 
ture, it is the jury of the dollar bill 
which reports the verdict. 


2 
“e 


I say except for architecture be- 
cause the architect has an esthetic 
function, and a practical function. 
If he comes through successfully in 
this practical function he is gener- 
ally felt by those investing in the 
construction to have fulfilled his re- 
sponsibilities. 

As Douglas Orr very clearly ex- 
presses it: “To me architectural 
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design involves the adequate solu- 
tion of all problems arising in the 
project, and this would include 
solving a plan, the proper adequate 
selection of materials, the method 
of heating, lighting and related 
items, the fitting of the building to 
the site, and a multitude of other 
factors which come ahead of any 
consideration of so-called ‘style.’ ” 
That is a very concise resumé of 
the practical things the architect 
is employed for as the protector of 
the investment. If, as a result of 
his efforts, maintenance cost is re- 
duced, comfort and usability is in- 
creased, rental is constant and the 
like, the investment syndicate does 
not comment upon the exterior. 
As a matter of fact, it often 
transpires that architectural design 
of the building which is unpleasant 
or nauseating to the public is an 
asset. It publicizes the building. 
Architecture is thus apt to get 
its verdict on workability. The 
architect’s ear is not finely enough 
attuned to hear, or at least to at- 
tend, the public reaction to his art 
as an art. He takes appreciation 
for granted, either now or in the 
future. Victorine Homsey says that 
the prejudice of the public against 
modern will soon disappear. Alfred 
Shaw speaks of “the inclination of 
the public to avoid the good and 


to accept the customary.” In al- 
most identical words, Roy Childs 
Jones of Minnesota says: “The 
general public inevitably likes what 
it is already familiar with in the 
way of external appearances and 
temporarily resists the unfamiliar.” 

Do you see the difference there? 
The arts generally have to take the 
immediate verdict of the audience. 
Architects hope for a future change 
of mind. Dean Dillenback of Syra- 
cuse indeed goes further and says: 
“I would feel elated if the public 
does not understand modern.” You 
see? Completely rejecting the idea 
of verdict, isolating architecture as 
being the only art where the artists 
are not concerned as to whether or 
not the audience receives their out- 
pourings of soul with pleasure and 
interest. 

A while ago someone told me a 
story, in the humor of the day 
which loves to deal with the impos- 
sible and outrageous, concerning a 
woman who, having just bought a 
dress, said: “I should like to have 
it altered to fit.” “No, madam, 
that is no longer done. Nowadays 
we alter you to fit the dress.” 

The question as to whether the 
public should change to fit archi- 
tecture, or architecture should be 
made to appeal to the public, is a 
large one and is susceptible to de- 
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bate. But I am firmly convinced, 
and I believe all architects will in 
the main go along with me (though 
application of the principle may be 
difficult), that there is a certain 
lack of dignity in doing architec- 
ture that the man on the street finds 
dull and messageless. It may not 
actually be dull and messageless. 
But if it is to him, what’s the use? 
Playing to empty seats! 

Of course, the pearls-before- 
swine theory has been advanced, 
but it is a poor theory, for the rea- 
son that persons of great intellec- 
tual attainment and with active ex- 
perience in life join with the un- 
speculative mass of others in inat- 
tentive disregard of architecture 
they fail to understand. Just as 
they look with unseeing eyes at 
headlines of the foreign-language 
newspapers. Persons who do not 
understand a message because of 
the language in which it is couched 
are not necessarily lacking in men- 
tality. 

The education of the public to 
the finely attuned thinking of 
architects is therefore difficult. The 
public cannot read the messages of 
the architect to them, because archi- 
tecture is suddenly being expressed 
in forms different from the forms 
to which the public and its grand- 
fathers and its great-great-great- 


grandfathers had previously been 
accustomed. 

We are therefore not educating 
the public. The purpose of this 
particular paper is to ask you to 
think about that. If you believe we 
have, in the last two decades, edu- 
cated the public, that’s that. But 
I think no one honestly does be- 
lieve it. 

Our esthetic thinking is defi- 
nitely sound, in that it rejects the 
stuffed-shirt over-ornamentation of 
the past. But how do we explain 
it to the onlookers, when we pur- 
posely do not use the forms and 
architectural syntax of the past, 
even when good, which they un- 
derstand ? 

Ernest Grunsfeld, Jr., brings up 
a point. He says: “I think your 
question is wrong when you speak 
of inherited instincts.” That is a 
pretty general viewpoint. Archi- 
tects do not believe in inherited in- 
stincts as a factor in their audience 
evaluation. 

And yet it is all-important. The 
pleasure that the public has in archi- 
tecture, and it is great, is not men- 
tal but is involuntary. They do 
not reason why, and do not wish 
to reason why. The reason lies 
within them, and is therefore the 
more real and compelling. 

As Darwin has observed in the 
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course of his writings on evolu- 
tion, our fundamental emotions of 
fear, pleasure, shame, disgust, come 
ready-made to us and are born in 
us. Even our external reactions to 
them—frowning, blushing, smil- 
ing, laughing—are involuntary. 
Our pleasurable reactions—to mu- 
sic, to the printed word, to acting, 
to architecture—do not come after 
a period for reflection but come at 
once. 

Therefore it is apt to be futilely 
optimistic to think that because a 
building is continually before the 
public the building will eventually 
have an educational influence. Fail- 
ing, after its first unveiling, to ob- 
tain attention, the building seldom 
thereafter obtains attention. If the 
message is not there on the first 
day, it usually never is there. I do 
not pass architectural judgment on 
the Longfellow Building in Wash- 
ington, but it is in a language defi- 
nitely incomprehensible to the pub- 
lic. Nor will they ever understand, 
for they noticeably pass by without 
looking, just as they close their ears 
for a radio commercial. The public 
protects itself from things that fail 
to hold its interest and attention by 
involuntarily closing ears and eyes 
to them. 

I shall quote William F. Lamb’s 
fine phraseology in describing the 


architects’ earnest endeavor to be 
true to the architectural Hippo- 
cratic oath: “It comes down to the 
fact that the modern approach to 
the solution of our architectural 
problems which denies that the ex- 
pression of modern life can be con- 
tained within the forms of old ves- 
sels will, I am sure, develop into a 
definitive expression when we as 
architects can be sure of where our 
present civilization is going. To- 
day we are living in a confused 
and kaleidoscopic world, and, as 
true architects, we are expressing 
that world rightly as we see it.” 
That covers our high esthetic in- 
tent. 

He says further: “It takes time, 
of course, to educate the public, 
likewise the architect.” There is 
a golden text in that, which is not 
a criticism of any architect but does 
point to one of the facets of this 
present situation. Expressing the 
same general idea, Harry B. Tour, 
architect in TVA, says: “Modern 
probably lacks popular acceptance 
because of the lack of understand- 
ing by the public as well as by 
some of the designers.’ 

I will stand on that phraseology 
as my text. In other words the 
public certainly is to be blamed for 
its sales resistance to a movement 

~of artistic advancement. But the 
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public, a huge unwieldy congre- 
gation, is the same old public which 
is always there with the sales re- 
sistance; and the architects have 
failed to an extent because they 
have not chosen the proper per- 
suasive and understandable archi- 
tectural forms to win the public 
over. No product, however excel- 
lent, can be sold unless there is the 
proper subtlety in the sales talk. 
A form of architectural expression 
which is emotionally appealing only 
to architects is no good. For prog- 
ress it must be emotionally appeal- 
ing to the public which looks ateit. 

Just what do I mean by that? 
Do I mean that an architect should 
stultify himself, fetter the free 
sweep of his inspiration? No. I 
mean that if an architect’s idea is 
of tremendous importance (as is 
the fundamental concept of Mod- 
ern Architecture, or whatever label 
you prefer for it), he should pause 
to find the most understandable 
expression for it. 

As an analogy, may I pause in 
an aside to say that when our most 
persuasive writers set down their 
thoughts, they strive to use words 
and expressions which by centuries 
of usage have become laden with 
meaning and appeal. They do not 
use new words to set forth new 
ideas. Old ideas can be expressed 


in new phrases, but new ideas, to 
be clear, have to be phrased in the 
simplest and most readily under- 
stood vocabulary. 


\ 
“~e 


The pertinence of the above 
paragraph is this: Many architects 
might well have used in their de- 
signs, and obtained the same es- 
thetic result, architectural forms 
which, in common with the words 
mentioned above, have by centuries 
of usage become laden with mean- 
ing and appeal. These forms, by 
acting as link between old and 
new, might have aided materially 
in putting the idea across. Genius 
can always accomplish clarity if it 
desires. 

Instead, architects have often de- 
liberately rejected the forms of 
clarity and used up their genius 
to evolve new and experimental 
forms whose expression quotient, 
because of newness, is low. If an 
architect cannot use historically 
meaningful forms, I bow to him. 
If, however, he consciously and 
perhaps contemptuously discards 
them simply because of their his- 
toric implications, he delays the 
consummation of our great archi- 
tectural effort. Architecture, con- 
sequently, is now wading painfully 
upstream, not generally understood 
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by the public, approved of in each 
instance by a minority of archi- 
tects. 

Sherley W. Morgan said of one 
of the questions in my question- 
naire, it “involved a self-conscious 
attitude which is fatal to the de- 
signer.” This is one of the difficul- 
ties of our present architecture, in 
that the designers have self-con- 
sciously avoided the use of certain 
forms, not because of their essence 
but because of their labels. It is 
as if a person tried to write an ap- 
pealing and beautiful piece of 
prose while avoiding the use of all 
words of Latin derivation. A 
stifling self-consciousness would re- 
sult, with no possibility for good. 
I am certain that in architecture 
perhaps the stubborn avoidance of 
certain forms, which in themselves 
are architecturally beautiful, has 
stifled architecture and injured 
clarity. 

This seems to be bitterly critical. 
I do not mean to be. But many 
architects have firmly said, as a 
paramount tenet, that they would 
use no architectural motive which 
suggested a motive of the past, but 
would design a new one. That is, 
there is this tendency to evolve an 
unfamiliar and therefore non-un- 
destandable vocabulary instead of 
an understandable one. 


Many architects cringe at the 
term Modern, and justifiably, since 
many curious architectural tries 
have been made under that ban- 
ner. Miles Colean says: “What is 
the essence of Modern? I'd like 
to see a gocd definition.” The 
style is too alive and virile. It goes 
too fast for its riders to see them- 
selves in a mirror. Nor will there 
be an appropriate name for it in 
these times. 

The right name should have the 
letters “Grec” in it. The style is 
so freely and unconsciously Greek 
in its intent and in its funda- 
mentals. Greek architecture was 
the outward glorification of col- 
umn and lintel. Modern architec- 
ture is the inward glorification of 
column and lintel. Think of the 
Empire State Building—column 
and lintel repeated and repeated in 
astronomical figures. One of the 
most beautiful buildings in the 
world! It seems to me to speak 
its vertical and horizontal frame- 
work. Radio City has the same 
feeling, because of window pattern, 
of inner column and lintel, the 
same Greek feeling of simplicity. 

Curiously enough, only the 
Greek fret, of all traditional archi- 
tecture, has an annual pass permit- 
ting it to be used as ornament in 
latter-day architecture. Some of 
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the most interesting of the Mod- 
ern examples—Goodhue’s Science 
Building, and Cret’s Federal Re- 
serve Building in Washington— 
are Greek in expression. Also the 
Folger Library, with its metope- 
like scultpure. 

Does that mean anything? Well, 
it could mean that it would not 
be harmful—in fact it would be 
consistent—to use design forms 
which were definitely reminiscent 
of the column and lintel idea, even 
if traditional. They could be more 
appropriate than the column-con- 
cealing strip-window, which has 
no memory-arousing facility to as- 
sure onlookers of brotherhood to 
architecture as the onlookers know 
it. 

Perhaps I have plucked this 
string too long, wasted too many 
words on it. But there is an inner 
feeling of agreement with me 
among architects. No one answer- 
ing the questionnaire dared venture 
the opinion that the present-day 
architecture has any appeal to the 
public. The reasons therefor were 
ignorance, prejudice and other 
terms laying the blame on the 
public. That could be true enough. 
But, wherever lies the blame, the 
unhappy fact remains that archi- 
tects are doing architecture, pour- 
ing their souls into it, and they 


are like a man addressing a throng 
of deaf people all of whom have 
left their acousticons at home. 

Sooner or later we are going to 
have to make the public under. 
stand. 


I suggest that we begin now. It 
isn’t necessary to go back to the 
stuffed-shirt architecture of the 
*nineties. But strip-windows, naked 
concrete slabs and wider-than-high 
entrance motives should be slipped 
into the diet gently. We should 
use inspirationally designed mod- 
ern motives which have the feel 
of columned portico, of grilled 
opening, of pleasant balustrade— 
vocabulary understandable to the 
standard observer. Not that the 
latter forms are better, but they 
have clarity. They are readable— 
and they are honest. A building 
supported by thousands of columns 
and beams could, with complete 
frankness, be given a column-and- 
beam focal motive modernized to 
be in harmony with advanced de- 
sign but in form understandable to 
the onlookers. 

Architects will probably make a 
very wry face over swallowing that 
idea. At first, anyway. But we 
have had twenty-five years of try- 
ing to educate the public; now 
shall we take a few years to edu- 
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cate the architect—not in the pos- 
sibilities of architecture, which he 
knows, but in convincing expres- 
sion. So that architecture may 
not be merely an academic theory 
passed around among architects, 
but may be a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever to everyone. 

I can hardly hope that many will 


wholeheartedly agree with me. I 
can only hope that many will think 
of this matter—not in the way of 
controverting me unless I be far 
off the target, but in the way of 
forming a union between archi- 
tects and audience, now that Amer- 
ica and the spirit of architecture 
are synonymous. 


French Protection of Their Historical 
Monuments 
By Marvin C. Ross 


CAPTAIN, USMCR 


NE of the great surprises 
O awaiting the officers with the 
Allied armies of invasion in North- 
west Europe was the fact that the 
French everywhere had been re- 
storing their historical buildings all 
during the German occupation, and 
that they were often, in many 
places, ready to take up temporary 
repair work on damaged buildings 
shortly after the battle passed. In 
my travels in France in connection 
with my work at SHAEF I often 
saw evidence of this activity in 
France. In fact, I saw this pretty 
much in all parts of France. On 
September 12, 1944, at Chartres, 
for example, the workmen were al- 
ready putting up a scaffolding to 
strengthen the gable on the upper 


part of the south tower, hit by the 
Germans in shooting at members 
of the resistance movement who 
had stationed themselves there. At 
the same time work on the columns 
and stonework of the face of the 
buildings in the Place de la Con- 
corde in Paris, injured in a tank 
battle in the taking of Paris, was 
already undergoing repair. At St. 
Lo, in October of the same year, 
workmen were busily repairing the 
cathedral in the very badly dam- 
aged and burned portion of the 
old town, and the same was true 
in other portions of Brittany. At 
Strassbourg, in December, the 
architects in charge of the histori- 
cal monuments were repairing dam- 
ages to the cathedral and the Cha- 
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teau de Rohan while the town was 
still being shelled by the Germans. 
It was obvious that this eagerness 
to undertake restorations at once 
on_the part of the French officials 
would result in conserving many 
damaged monuments of historical 
and artistic importance for future 
enjoyment. 

This work, as well as the other 
activities in connection with histori- 
cal monuments, was due in large 
part to the energy of the officials 
in charge of the Monuments His- 
toriques. However, they were 
greatly aided by a new law of Au- 
gust 16, 1941, which changed the 
assistance which the State gave to 
the owners, whether collectivities 
or individuals, of historical build- 
ings damaged by the act of war. 
This present account is based upon 
a copy of the law, in an article by 
Paul Verdier, Inspector General 
of Historical Monuments, pub- 
lished in the Revue des Beaux-Arts 
de France (No. VIII, Dec.-Jan., 
1943-44), and the lists of classi- 
fied buildings issued by the Minis- 
ter of Education, and my own ob- 
servations. 

The whole French policy of as- 
sistance in this war for war dam- 
ages was changed. At the end of 
the last war the State gave the 
right to owners of property dam- 


aged by act of war to claim the 
integral reparation of the loss that 
they had suffered. In World War 
II it was recognized that the in- 
habitants of a country at war ran 
risks, not only of life, but of loss 
of property, and those risks they 
themselves must assume although 
the State is ready to cooperate fi- 
nancially. The one exception is in 
the matter of the national patri- 
mony of art and history, and here 
the State plans to reestablish the 
buildings insofar as possible to 
their former condition. 

This includes all buildings class- 
ified as historical monuments or 
merely inscribed on the lists, pro- 
vided the damage is by act of war 
(other damages will be cared for 
in accordance with previous legis- 
lation). The work of reparation 
must, however, be undertaken 
within a limited time after the 
building has been damaged, in-or- 
der to receive the assistance of the 
State. 

Materially there are certain limi- 
tations to this general statement. 
Buildings destroyed by bombing, 
for instance, may be declassified 
and, unless they are not part of an 
ensemble, need not be _ restored. 
The restoration also is limited gen- 
erally to the parts of buildings 
classified, although the administra- 
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tion in charge of historical monu- 
ments has the supervision over such 
details as the electrical work in or- 
der to see that it is properly done. 
The exceptions might be churches, 
which as a rule give character to 
villages, and, in many instances, the 
work as a whole, both of the owner 
and the State, must be harmonious. 
But as a rule the non-classified por- 
tions of buildings which are not de- 
voted to cultural purposes are the 
responsibility of the owners—such 
as the interior arrangements, in- 
stallations, etc. 

The officials in charge of histori- 
cal monuments in France have 
expressed themselves as firmly re- 
solved to restore the national his- 
torical and artistic patrimony of 


their country. The temporary 
measures spoken of earlier, at 
Chartres, Strassbourg and else- 


where, is evidence of their good 
faith in this matter as well as their 
industry. They are to be congratu- 


°, 
oe 


lated greatly, both upon their high 
resolve and upon the work that 
they have already accomplished. 
Both the law and the carrying out 
of the new policy have shown great 
intelligence. 

The classification of historical 
monuments proceeded also during 
the war, and the new law affected 
these as well as previously classi- 
fied buildings. For example, from 
January, 1940 to July, 1942, two 
hundred and twenty new buildings 
were classified and one hundred 
six were inscribed. From July to 
December, 1942 one hundred and 
sixteen were classified. In 1944 
the number rose to a total of over 
four hundred classified and in- 
scribed monuments. ‘This is fur- 
ther evidence of the concern felt by 
the officials for their national artis- 
tic treasures, and is a further 
tribute to their industry during the 
dificult years of the German oc- 
cupation. 


a 


* 


“Tf the farmer can secure the benefits of the type of 
design and architectural skill which go into countless 
urban houses, many would now undertake the remodeling 
of their homes. They would incorporate modern kitchens, 
new roofs, porches and closets, and utilize many household 
appliances which take much of the drudgery out of a 
housewife’s duties.” —Curis L. CHRISTENSEN, Chairman 
of the Farm Buildings Committee, Producers’ Council. 
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Housing, A Post-War Responsibility 
and Opportunity 
By Antonin Raymond 


Excerpts from an address before the New 
York Institute of Finance, October 8, 1945. 


7. I am going to talk about 
the tremendous responsibility 
and opportunity which I see for the 
profession and the building industry 
in meeting the vast post-War hous- 
ing problem facing this country. 
Like every architect, | want my 
buildings not only to provide shel- 
ter for something but to contain an- 
other plus which we call beauty. 
This is not an applied thing that 
can be put on or left off on the basis 
of ideas. It is inherent in the whole 
conception from the beginning. It 
is no excuse for an architect to 
say a building is hideous because it 
could not afford to be beautful. In 
fact, it is often just because of the 
economy of means required to 
achieve an end, that a building has 
attained a memorable quality. 
Thus, I have often found greater 
beauty in the simple marginal 
house, whether it be in the Penn- 
sylvania countryside or in far-off 
Japan, than in the expensive mon- 
strosity on Long Island that has 
everything the architect could pile 
on it and into it. Traditionally, the 


architect’s field was mainly the 


monumental, the exceptional, the 
public building, the residence, the 
custom-made masterpiece; this was 
his road to immortality. It was 
essentially a luxury service for 
the individual client, and hardly 
touched upon the real problem of 
sheltering a nation. 

I think the architect today is 
shirking his responsibility if he di- 
rects his efforts solely to the luxury 
category of building. Housing 
America adequately will mean ma- 
jor adjustments in the architect's 
point of view, in his way of operat- 
ing, and maybe in his independence. 
But at the same time, it is the big- 
gest and most creative job he has 
ever been called upon to do. Simi- 
larly, I see a tremendous opportu- 
nity for the building industry to 
pull itself out of the dead level of 
pre-industrial traditionalism and to 
apply the same genius to the hous- 
ing of Americans that has led to the 
mass-produced, low-priced car, the 
refrigerator, and thousands of other 


consumer goods. In this I feel that 
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the architect working in a close 
team with industry, the economist, 
the sociologist, the planner, and the 
consumer, can play a central co- 
ordinating role in translating the 
various elements into structures 
that will meet the needs of this 
country. Furthermore. a healthy 
post-War housing industry based 
on high production at lower cost is 
of interest to the entire American 
business community, and its success 
or failure is bound to have an im- 
portant influence on the whole ques- 
tion of full post-War employment. 

The average annual volume of 
new non-farm buildings between 
the wars was only 485,000, with 
100,000 units in the lowest depres- 
sion year of 1933, and 700,000 
units in 1941. The erection of 
12,500,000 houses during the next 
ten years would radically reverse 
the downward trend of net results 
of the last forty years and would 
set us on the road to an adequately- 
housed America. 

Even in a sound economy such 
a vast housing program cannot suc- 
ceed without a radical reorganiza- 
tion of the building industry. For 
a reduction of housing costs must 
come in large part from rational- 
ization of the production techniques 
and lowering of the cost of the com- 
ponent parts of the house. 


tionally, better financing and mar- 
keting techniques and a moderniza- 
tion of codes will play their roles, 
as will a full utilization of large- 
scale planning. 

The angle I want to dwell on 
especially today is that of revising 
our methods of producing houses, 
and applying to them the same in- 
dustrial techniques that have given 
America world leadership in al- 
most every aspect of industry and 
science. I want to recall how we 
reduced the cost of the average car 
from $2,112 in 1908 to $653 in 
1940, with a corresponding shift 
in sales from 64,000 to 4,000,000. 
Now, granted the house is a more 
complicated proposition; the aver- 
age house has some 30,000 parts 
(exclusive of nails, screws and sep- 
arate pieces of assembled parts), as 
against the 5,000 parts of a car. It 
is big in bulk with a complexity of 
materials, equipment, functions, 
and a wide range of types. In spite 
of this, there is no reason why it 
cannot be tackled on a mass-pro- 
duction basis, rather than with the 
dead weight of handicraft tradition 
that dominates home construction 
today. Already in pre-War years, 
isolated parts of the house, espe- 
cially its equipment, were mass- 
produced with resultant economies 


Addi-fitin cost, but the shell of the house 
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was still a custom-made job remi- 
niscent of the horse-and-buggy age. 

Rationalization of housing pro- 
duction number of 
aspects, some already in various 
stages of development. As in other 
production fields, the basis for such 
a program of rationalization must 
be comprehensive industrial and 
Government research. There has, 
of course, for many years been ex- 
tensive research by isolated firms 
in equipment and in the develop- 
ment of new building materials, 
but to make real use of this we need 
correlation and expansion of the 
sort that has not been attempted in 
this field in the past. Furthermore, 
most research has failed to em- 
phasize the actual building shell— 
the parts that go to make the walls, 
floors, partitions and other struc- 
tural elements, although it forms 
sixty per cent of the cost of the 
house and lot. What research in 
materials can begin to achieve is 
already indicated by some of the 
new products that have appeared 
on the market in the last few years. 
For example: fluorescent light- 
ing ; radiant heating ; Thermopane; 
the plastics; Foamglass insulation 
blocks; many new and versatile 
light metals; advances in the de- 
velopment of plywood and its uses, 
like plywood in combination with 


involves a 





a stainless-steel skin; the beginning 
of multi-purpose materials of the 
Homosote variety; Stran-Steel’s 
structural systems; a floor-and-wal] 
system like Fenestra’s new metal 
building panels; and hundreds of 
other equally promising products, 

However, the multiplicity of 
new and better materials and tech- 
niques are also leading to a growing 
chaos in building, in which it be- 
comes virtually impossible for the 
architect or builder to make use of 
these advances. One hundred years 
ago his choices in building a house 
were pretty straightforward and 
based on established procedures. 
Today he is faced with thousands 
of possibilities, all involving dif- 
ferent materials, sizes, properties, 
and specific usages. The architect 
has neither the time nor means to 
make analytic evaluations, and 
therefore tends to pick things up 
somewhat by trial and error, on 
the basis of incomplete or biased in- 
formation. We need a continual 
simplification of parts and proce- 
dures, for relating al! products and 
processes to each other and to the 
specific requirements that they are 
intended to fulfill. We must im- 
prove overall design in relation to 
these developments and to changing 
patterns of life. This comes under 


the general heading of standardiza- 
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tion, and it is especially here that 
research should play a vital role. 
Now I know that this word 
“standardization” sends_ shivers 
down the spines of many profes- 
sional men and laymen alike. They 
argue that where standardization 
comes in, beauty goes out of the 
window, and that it means reduc- 
ing a great art to a mechanical 
dead-level, fit for institutional liv- 
ing but not for a free, democratic 


people. I sharply disagree with 
this view. The truth is just the 
opposite. This misconception is 


partly a nostalgia for handicraft 
methods in an age of science. It is 
a survival of the custom-made ap- 
proach, of variety for variety’s 
sake, at a time when the need and 
production possibilities in our so- 
ciety dictate extension of architec- 
tural activity to the uses of a whole 
people. 

I believe we cannot ever get a 
solution either in appearance or in 
utility by looking backwards to 
methods unrelated to our mode of 
life, any more than restrictive build- 
ing practices by manufacturers or 
by labor unions in holding up tech- 
nological progress can achieve any- 
thing but negative results in the 


long run. 
There is the popular misconcep- 
tion alsa that standardization 


means an endless repetition of iden- 
tical units by the mile, as we saw 
them in many of our early Ameri- 
can factory towns, or that it is 
synonymous with the so-called func- 
tionalism that produced the rows 
of uninspired boxes for minimum 
shelter in the ’20s in Germany. 


* 


To my way of thinking, stand- 
ardization is a tool to free the archi- 
tect for a more economical use of 
his capacities. Instead of having to 
spend 90 per cent of his energy on 
wading through undigested mate- 
rial, the groundwork will have been 
organized, products and processes 
will have been simplified on the 
basis of the accumulated experience 
of thousands of professional men. 
Instead of each architect and each 
builder having to start, so to speak, 
from scratch, a pre-tested range of 
products and methods could be 
drawn upon, classified by stand- 
ards of performance and the satis- 
faction of pre-determined needs. 
This range is continually active 
and would be revised on the basis 
of research and experience. Stand- 
ardization in design elements and 
in products and processes leads to 
a simplification in basic concepts. 
This simplification should enable 
the architect to concentrate on 
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greater perfection and flexibility 
in the final buildings. Far from 
having a deadening effect, discipline 
creates unity essential to all good 
architecture. If the architect makes 
such limitations an excuse for mo- 
notony, then his trouble is that he 
just is not an architect, and the 
sooner he stops hiding his lack of 
inspiration behind a facade of 
trimmings and exaggerated indi- 
vidualism, the better. 

One difficulty in 
greater standardization in house 
design is that, although manufac- 
turers have tended increasingly to 
standardize their line of products, 
little coordination has been at- 


achieving 


tempted between similar products 
by different manufacturers or the 
working out of overall modules for 
an economical assembly of all parts 
of the building. A pioneer effort 
has been started by the American 
Standards Association together 
with the Producers Council to in- 
troduce a system of overall modu- 
lar design. It leads to the use of 
set increments or modules in the 
dimensioning of a house or its parts, 
a discipline which a number of for- 
ward-looking manufacturers have 
adopted, especially in connection 
with wall and ceiling elements, 
windows and doors. There is no 
reason why this cannot become the 


accepted practice in the manufac. , 


ture of building materials. Paralle} 
with this, a considerable standard- 
ization of the dwelling unit as a 
whole or of its main parts may 
develop, especially under the pres- 
sure of certain types of prefabrica. 
tion. Thus, entire kitchens and 
bathrooms can be designed as 
standard units usable in houses of 
diverse design, 


*, 
o° 


Up to now, I have spoken about 
the house as a unit by itself and 
of the means of producing it at a 
cost closer to American needs. But 
the house, of course, does not exist 
in isolation; it is located some- 
where; it stands on some land; it 
is in a relation to the house next 
door; and those houses and the 
streets and the open spaces and 
shops and schools form a neighbor- 
hood, and these neighborhoods are 
the things that make up a city. The 
isolated house with its lot is too 
small a unit and is helpless in pro- 
tecting itself in an unplanned and 
unstable environment. Although 
this is evident everywhere we turn, 
we persist in a “do nothing” pol- 
icy that costs us much of the real 
enjoyment and security of our 
homes. The object is to provide 
decent homes within the. reach of 
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the average American. So what- 
ever we may do or not do about 
our own neighborhood, low-cost 
housing requires from us a stabil- 
ization of the environment for such 
houses in order to secure the in- 
yestment and to insure economy in 


its use. 


Planning is not just a Utopian 
conception or an interference. It 
is a matter of sound business pol- 
icy. I want therefore to make a 
strong plea for the sort of blue- 
printing or master-planning of fu- 
ture needs which many foresighted 
communities are beginning to un- 
dertake. Furthermore, I want to 
urge upon you the vast economies 
and security of investment achieved 
through large-scale integrated proj- 
ects as against the building and 
marketing of isolated speculative 
houses on unassembled land. All 
experience in recent years has 
shown the hardiness of large-scale 


and the relative continuity of oc- 
cupancy whether on rental or own- 
ership basis. Confirmation of this 
trend we see in the actions of some 
of our insurance companies in en- 
tering the housing field with huge 
low-cost 
Parkchester in the Bronx and the 
projected Stuyvesant town in the 
New York gas-house district. 
While I deplore some aspects of 
these urban redevelopment projects, 


developments, such as 


such as their perpetuation of un- 
healthy, high-density living in con- 
gested urban areas, they are none 
the less a big advance over the 
usual piecemeal approach. If this 
can be done to advantage in the 
adverse environment of a large city, 
how much more could be achieved 
by transposing such developments 
out into the country on cheap land. 
Add to this, carefully planned in- 
dustrial buildings, stores and com- 
munity facilities, and you get the 
nucleus of an ideal American com- 


projects, their resistance to blight, munity. 
Query 
“Dear sir: 


HE OCTAGON mail is plentiful 
va various. Usually the 
answers are not too difficult for 
the staff, but we must admit that 
the following gives us pause: 


It maybe a silly problem But it 
is not when you look at it right 

My girl friend want me to Bill 
her a little shack on her own 
property 
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I have plane to do so asking you 
for a better specifications on ma- 
terial 

We are not married 

I am asking you for the proper 
form to have her to sign if I want 
to stay with her I can 

if she try to put me down I can 
deman pay for cost and labor and 
money that I spend 


I am asking you to send me a 
Blue print or and phto to so I can 
have it to go with the form 

I am a veterans of this war | 
am asking you to please do this for 
me I will appreciate you doing this 
for me at once please ans at once 


Your Sincerely 


Freedom from Fractions 
A DISCUSSION OF DIMENSIONAL COORDINATION 
By Frederick Heath, Jr. 


CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON MODULAR PRODUCTS, THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, 


Reprinted by permission from Journal of The 
American Ceramic Society for August 1, 1945. 


PERHAPS this “broadcast”? may 
be interrupted for an important an- 
nouncement from the A.S.A.— 
Editor. 

“The American Standards Asso- 
ciation has approved an American 
Standard on the basis of which 
building material and equipment of 
coordinated sizes and dimensions 
will be made available to construc- 
tion operations, and building plans 
and details will be correlated with 
such dimensions. This represents 
a most fundamental development 
in building design and construc- 
tion, opening the way to improve- 
ments in quality and to reduction 
of cost. Briefly, it will eliminate 


much cutting and fitting on the job, 
reduce perceptibly the number of 
sizes and building products to be 
manufactured and carried in inven- 
tory, and simplify design and de- 
tailing of buildings. 

“The new American Standard 
is the following: A62.1—1945; 
American Standard Basis for the 
Coordination of Dimensions of 
Building Materials and Equip- 
ment—the Basic Standard. 

“And also approved as an Amer- 
ican Standard is: A62.2—1945; 
American Standard Basis for the 
Coordination of Masonry—supple- 
mentary to Standard~ A62.1— 
1945.” 
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RACTIONS cause friction. In the 
ane manufacturers have picked 
the even-inch dimensions, such as 
8” brick, 12” tile, 16” blocks, 
12” x 18” glass sizes. This leaves 
the problem of fractional-inch di- 
mensions first with the sash manu- 
facturer for bar centers and win- 
dow-frame sizes; then with the 
architect, who must juggle various 
masonry-joint fractions with even- 
inch unit sizes and try to correlate 
them to fractional-inch window 
frame sizes. 

Is it any wonder that the archi- 
tect looks at modular coordination 
as his freedom from fractions? And 
can you blame the materials pro- 
ducer for resisting any attempt to 
shift the fractions to his product? 

Assuming complete mutuality of 
interest and a desire to analyze and 
solve this problem to produce the 
least effort in the total task of de- 
signing buildings, producing mate- 
rials, and assembling them into 
buildings, what are the facts? 

They cannot be well analyzed 
without a comprehensive under- 
standing of the technique of modu- 
lar coordination. Adams and Brad- 
ley have explained that these frac- 
tions are not eliminated, but their 
use has been made quite painless. 
The fractions become standardized 
in relation to each building product. 


The nominal product dimensions 
based on modular coordination are 
not only in even inches but in nearly 
all cases in even modules of 4”. 
This method permits a simplified 
drafting technique whereby the 
architect is really emancipated from 
the slavery of juggling fractions 
which have caused him great agony 
if not complete frustration in the 
past. It greatly facilitates the lay- 
out, which provides for an accurate 
interfitting of various building 
products and with a minimum of 
effort. The result is a high effi- 
ciency that will lower the cost of 
drafting and of building. 

To what extent is the fractional 
problem transferred to the prod- 
ucts, and what are the consequences 
in respect to production of these 
products? 

The fractional problem should 
be explained. With existing prod- 
ucts and building methods, any ef- 
fort to accomplish a harmonious 
interfitting of products by carefully 
studied layout drawings involves a 
great complexity of fractions. Some- 
times increments of measure, such 
as a brick length plus a joint, can 
be utilized by multiplication to de- 
termine wall dimensions, overall, 
and in parts, such as from corner 
to openings, piers, and sill and lin- 
tel heights. Of course, such an 
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increment is itself a fraction like 
81%” or 83%” for brick spacing, 
or 25” or 234” for coursing, de- 
pending on joint thickness. As 
such, it is not easy to multiply or 
to check. Many arithmetical er- 
ors are made at this stage. 

The problem, however, is seldom 
one of simple multiplication of this 
fractional increment. Even where 
windows and doors may be custom- 
made to fit exactly into an opening 
that results from leaving out a rec- 
tangle of masonry units, an archi- 
tect must understand that the act- 
ual masonry-opening dimensions 
are not exact multiples of the de- 
sign increment but are increased at 
the opening by the thickness of one 
mortar joint. The over-all di- 
mensions of the wall or building 
are also decreased by one joint 
thickness. Other similar dimen- 
sioning rules must first be under- 
stood and then used consistently to 
arrive at the accuracy desired. At- 
tempts to simplify this problem are 
evident in the brick scales and 
coursing and spacing tables that 
have been supplied to architects. 
Frequently an architect will devise 
his own scales or tables for a par- 
ticular job. 

Consistent use of a masonry in- 
crement is possible only where win- 
dows and doors are custom-made to 


fit the increment or natural mas- 
onry openings. To the gain from 
efficient assembly of masonry units, 
the premium cost of custom-made 
windows and doors must be de- 
ducted. 

After subtracting the frame, 
sash, and muntin-bar thicknesses, 
the resulting glass sizes are not 
likely to be in even inches, as de- 
sired by window-glass manufac- 
Neither are there apt to 
be any simple variety of sizes. In 
fact, almost infinite variety is nec- 
essary to fulfill all the different 
conditions to be met. These arise 


turers. 


from a large assortment of masonry 
increments, opening sizes, different 
frame and sash materials, and fenes- 
tration design. Without any pat- 
tern to control this endless variety 
of fractional-inch sizes, lights can- 
not be mass-produced and stocked 
by the glass manufacturers. 


\ 
“° 


For obvious reasons, the glass 
manufacturer must have continuity 
of production based on some pattern 
of standard sizes. Tradition has 
dictated that these sizes be in even 
inches or in two-inch multiples. 
The endless variety of fractional- 
inch sizes is then cut as required 
from available stock sizes. It is 
understandable that this involves 
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added costs which must be reflected 
in the price of any custom-made 
product. 

It is not surprising that stock 
windows have been designed to 
accommodate stock glass sizes. No 
other pattern for dimensioning has 
been apparent to window producers. 
So steel sash for factories have 
been based on 12” x 18” or 14” x 
20” glass sizes, and wood windows 
for houses have been based on 28” 
x 32” glass sizes. The resulting 
window dimensions are a complex 
summation of simple glass sizes, 
fractional muntins, sash and frame 
thicknesses, with no dimensional 
increment resulting that can apply 
to over-all window dimensions. 

The problems of the architect 
who prefers to utilize stock win- 
dows and doors should also be con- 
sidered. With no dimensional in- 
crement governing variations in 
sizes of the Windows, and even less 
chance of coincidence with any in- 
crement governing variations in 
masonry-wall dimensions, he really 
faces a dilemma of fractions in 
trying to correlate the use of these 
two products into harmonious inter- 
fitting relationships. In fact, it is 
nothing short of a miracle where 
this is done, and in all cases it rep- 
resents tedious hours of labor 
through trial and error methods 


of adjusting increments in differ- 
ent portions of the building. 

In practical building, the miracle 
of thorough coordination of dimen- 
sionally unrelated parts is rare in- 
deed. The contractor does the best 
he can. Sometimes he can fudge a 
widow an inch or two from the in- 
dicated dimensions, so that it will 
align with the normal masonry- 
jamb or framing stud, at least at 
one edge, but almost invariably his 
only recourse is to cut and fit, wast- 
ing materials and labor until the 
job is done. These adjustments 
must necessarily be made on the ma- 
terial that can be cut and re-dimen- 
sioned to fit. There is no waste 
of steel windows, but there fre- 
quently is excessive waste of mas- 
onry units or of the lumber which 
surrounds the steel windows. The 
sum total waste is a tremendously 
burdensome tax on building. 


oo 


Does modular _ coordination 
transfer this headache of fractions 
to the materials producer? If the 
manufacturer suspected that he 
were to be put to such torture, there 
is little doubt that he would voice 
strong opposition. Fortunately this 
is not the case. The manufacturer 
does inherit some fractions, but 
they are standardized fractions, 
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used in such a consistent and uni- 
form manner that the headache 
does not go with them. 

The problem then becomes one 
not of fractions but of inconsistent 
and variable use of unrelated ele- 
ments in a multiplicity of ways. 
There is no order, no logical basis 
for organization of the unrelated 
elements into a harmonious whole. 
Most architects, in despair, ignore 
any semblance of relationship that 
may exist, particularly for masonry 
units, and fix their dimensions 
either in foot increments or simple 
fractions of a foot, such as 4” or 
6”, or permit abstract design fac- 
tors such as symmetry to govern. 
By so doing, they add still another 
unrelated factor to complicate the 
assembly of building materials and 
increase the waste that must result 
from cutting and fitting. 

In general, there is no reason 
why stock building products can- 


not be produced just as efficiently 
in fractional-inch dimensions as 
even-inch dimensions. This may 
not be true in a line of products if 
the variety of sizes were increased 
over those formerly offered in even- 
inch dimensions. As a matter of 
fact, however, the module usually 
affords an opportunity for decreas- 
ing the variety of sizes that needs 
to be offered. The modular stand- 
ardization program of the Metal 
Window Institute, for instance, re- 
duces some 30,000 window sizes to 
approximately 300 standard modu- 
lar openings. 


Thus, the headache associated 
with fractions, as heretofore known 
to architects, vanishes into thin air. 
The true benefits of modular co- 
ordination can be shared by both 
the architect and the producer. The 
end result is the elimination of the 
needless tax of waste in building. 


“It is nothing short of the fantastic that our basic 
research in building technology is so diffused and obsolete 
and that we do not bring to this potentially tremendous 
industry the advances we have made in engineering, 
physics, chemistry, architecture and industrial methods. 
From the point of view of what we know in science and 
technology which can be applied directly to housing, we 


are living in the wigwam era. 


We can get out of that 


era only by the coordination of our scientific and tech- 
nological capacities.’—LEwis ALAN BERNE. 
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Paul Philippe Cret 
OctToBer 23, 1876—SEpTEMBER 8, 1945 


UL CRET was a masterful de- 
| geet of public buildings; im- 
bued with the best traditions of old, 
he brought new beauty to our com- 
plex today. To architecture he 
gave a distinction equalled by few 
of his contemporaries, a rare tal- 
ent, a sensitiveness to beauty in 
form and color, an unerring sense 
of proportion. 

Born in France, in Lyons, when 
he was fourteen he had made his 
choice of profession, and worked 
after school and in the summers in 
the office of his uncle, Joannés 
Bernard, an architect of high ideals 
and small practice. Ever after, de- 
sign was a consuming passion with 
him. He studied first at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts of Lyons, winning 
there the Paris Prize which took 
him to the Ecole at Paris and the 
Atelier of Pascal. There he won 
a number of prizes, and the esteem 
of his fellow students. When in 
1903 the University of Pennsyl- 
vania sought a critic in design, the 
Americans among the students rec- 
ommended Paul Cret, and he ac- 
cepted. 


He was an ideal teacher in those 
early years; patient, inspiring, 
guiding each student to the devel- 
opment of his own powers of ex- 
pression, enforcing it all by a mar- 
vellous enthusiasm and rare humor 
that carried every point home and 
gave it its own personal importance. 
No man who had come under his 
influence failed to carry away some 
of his extraordinary breadth, poise, 
clarity and taste. He placed par- 
ticular emphasis on the necessity of 
training in taste for the pursuit of 
that beauty which distinguishes 
architecture from building or en- 
gineering. 

From this teaching developed 
other phases of his life work because 
of his ability as a critic—his prac- 
tice in architecture, his collabora- 
tion with engineers on engineering 
constructions and his service on art 
commissions. 

The practice began with the win- 
ning of the competition for the 
design of the International Bureau 
of American Republics in 1907. A 
competition is much like a school 
problem, and his students from the 
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University and from the atelier of 
the T-Square Club formed the 
team that worked on this one. The 
building that resulted was a great 
success, and has become part of the 
picture of the nation’s capital. As 
his first child, it always had a spe- 
cial place in his thoughts. 

The practice so begun lasted for 
the rest of his life, except for the 
years of the first World War. Dur- 
ing all this time there was much 
of the school spirit in the office. 
Almost all of the assistants had 
been his students; they still wanted 
to please the Master—most of 
them considered it a sort of. post- 
graduate course with the incidental 
advantage of being paid. It was 
not a large office, as such things are 
judged today, for Paul Cret was 
never interested in an organization 
so large as to result in his losing 
contact with all details. But there 
was an astonishing variety of prob- 
lems in its forty years, even includ- 
ing streamlined trains, and the zest 
of research in new fields. The 
school critic is well fitted to at- 
tempt the solution of very varied 
programs; school programs have 
this variety of necessity, to prepare 
the student for the infinite prob- 
lems inherent in practice. His con- 
structed work all shows the study 
that was put into it, into the last 








detail—the study that he believed 
as essential to design as experi- 
mentation is to science. Although 
typically French in his upbringing, 
in his logic and his wit, he absorbed 
so well the American spirit and our 
ideals of citizenship that he became 
one of us. And his architecture 
became American as he did, typi- 
cally American in his return to a 
simplicity of forms, searching for 
“a new achieving 
beauty principally through good 
proportions—an architecture that 


orn 
classicism, 


is ours and of our time. It was 
well thought of by his peers: he 
was given the medal of his own 
Philadelphia Chapter in 1927, of 
the Architectural League of New 
York in 1928, and the medal of the 
Institute in 1938. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon him by 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Brown, and Harvard. 


\ 
.~ 


The one break in the continuity 
of his endeavor was his war serv- 
ice. He had returned to France 
in 1914 for the summer; when the 
Germans invaded that country he 
simply reported for mobilization— 
for what was to prove five years of 
war. At first a private in the 
Chasseurs 4 pied, he saw service 
in the front lines at Ypres and Ar- 
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WHITEMARSH MEMORIAL PARK CEMETERY (1936) 
ENVIRONS OF PHILADELPHIA 


PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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ras and from there all along to the 
Vosges mountains. He was later 
put to doing work for which his 
talents were more useful—recon- 
noitering no-man’s land in order 
to make topographical panoramas 
of the terrain for the use of the 
combat troops in the next day’s 
fighting. He did this so well that 
he was put to teaching a class in 
this work, until America’s entry 
into the war, when he became ofh- 
cer interpreter, attached to the First 
Division, A.E.F. He remained 
with that division until the end of 
the war, entering Germany with 
the army of occupation. He was 
given the Croix de Guerre and 
made an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 

In later years he designed me- 
morials built at a number of the 
places he had come to know in ac- 
tion—at Varennes, Fismes, and 
Chateau-Thierry. And while he 
was still in uniform, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt asked him to design 
a useful memorial to her son Quen- 
tin, whose plane had been shot 
down at Chamery—a wayside wa- 
tering-place for men and animals. 
These memorials were among his 
best works. 

In 1911 Paul Cret was made 
one of the charter members of 


Philadelphia’s Art Jury, on which 


he served until his death, the later 
years as its President. Later he 
was appointed to the Pennsylvania 
State Art Commission, and finally 
was made a member of the Na- 
tional Fine Arts Commission by 
President Roosevelt. Many have 
the belief that art commissions are 
at best only negative in value— 
they “prevent public places from 
becoming ugly or meaningless but 
create nothing.” But an able critic 
can and does do much of lasting 
worth: many submissions are ac- 
companied by a request for criti- 
cism—such a criticism as an ad- 
vanced student would seek at an 
architectural school, furnished as a 
civic responsibility, but none the 
less appreciated and followed. Paul 
Cret was constantly helpful in this 
way, placing before any selfish con- 
sideration a devotion to what he 
felt was the best interest of his art, 
and gaining the inward satisfaction 
of accomplishing something toward 
the creation of a better looking 
world. 

He frequently collaborated with 
structural engineers on the design 
of bridges, forming with them a 
sort of duet in which each contrib- 
uted his share of special knowledge 
in the creation of a construction 
which must satisfy both structually 
and esthetically. They agreed that 
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“logic and clarity and strength, al- 
though they are elements of the 
beautiful, remain mute until em- 
phasized by subtle modifications of 
lines and structural proportions— 
until a sense of harmony, of rhythm 
and accent” fuses them into an 
esthetic unit. 


He was a student, in every sense 
of the word, constantly seeking to 
better the solution of the problem 
he was working on. He was par- 
ticularly interested in architectural 
form: he considered form as some- 
thing that grows from the past, 
with reactions from the sub-con- 
scious mind, evolving slowly, each 
generation adding the mark of its 
time. In an age when heavy think- 
ers scoff at beauty, unsocia!l and 
irrelevant as a part of architecture, 
he still sought for beauty, con- 
stantly, unashamed. “The archi- 
tect,” he said, “by establishing a 


relationship of forms, gives us a 
sense of order which one feels to 
be in accord with the order of 
the universe, and which we per- 
ceive as beauty. Architecture is 
an art, serving an intense and in- 
eradicable human craving, which 
art alone can satisfy.” 

He felt he had received rich 
rewards in the friendship of the 
young architects he had taught, the 
encouragement of those with whom 
his professional work brought him 
in contact, and above all by the 
satisfaction of doing the work for 
which he was best fitted. 

Those who worked with him 
felt he had one of the best minds 
with which they had ever come in 
contact; his thought and effort 
would have been invaluable in the 
problems of reconstruction which 
lie just ahead. 

JoHN HARBESON. 


Wanted: Kodachrome Slides 


HE Association of Collegiate 

Schools of Architecture de- 
sires to obtain as complete a col- 
lection as possible of Kodachrome 
slides on architectural and art sub- 
jects. It is assumed that many who 
read these pages have in their col- 
lections Kodachrome transparencies 
of these subjects. 


It is possible to send the original 
to Eastman Kodak Company who 


will, for a nominal charge, pre-— 


pare a copy of the original. The 
original is not damaged in this 
process. 

Will all those who have such 
slides send a list of these to Profes- 


sor Joe E. Smay, School of Archi- 
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tecture, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. He will then 
send these lists to the interested 
schools who will, in turn, make 
their selections. 

It is to be hoped that the owner 
of the slide will lend it for pur- 
poses of duplication and thus aid 


the schools to present to the em- 
bryonic architect examples of archi- 
tecture in the form of an illustrated 
presentation, using slides in color. 


Jor E. SMay 


Chairman, Committee on Visual 
Education, Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture. 


News of the Chapters and State Associations 
Saint Paul Chapter 


“THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION” 
was a subject of discussion at the 
October meeting, and touched off 
a message to all chapters and affili- 
ates of The A.I.A., expressing the 
Saint Paul Chapter members’ con- 
cern over the possibilities. 


It is not surprising that the sub- 
ject seems to be somewhat shrouded 
in fog, partly because of a con- 
fusion of titles and also because of 
the abbreviated Convention of last 
spring. As to the matter of titles: 
“The American Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Science and 
Art of Building” was a tentative 
name given by the then Vice-Presi- 
dent, Walter MacCornack, to an 
organization visualized by him as 
a possible future development of 
The Institute itself. This was the 
subject of his address to the Con- 


vention—a plea to raise our sights 
and attempt new and_ greater 
achievements. 

At a meeting of the new Board 
of Directors, immediately follow- 
ing the Convention, the MacCor- 
nack recommendation, somewhat 
modified but supported in principle 
by Walter Rolfe as Chairman of 
the Committee on Education, was 
felt to be something deserving care- 
ful and detailed study. 

To whatever extent The Insti- 
tute may expand its size and func- 
tions, the Board ruled that its name 
should most certainly continue 
without change. Moreover, there 
already exists The American Archi- 
tectural Foundation, established by 
The Institute in 1942 to receive 
the $10,000 gift from the late Al- 
bert Kahn and other gifts that 
might follow. And it is through 
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this Foundation that The Insti- 
tute’s powers for greater achieve- 
ment were thought by the Board 
to be possible of expansion. How- 
ever, the MacCornack proposal 
was certainly not the sort of thing 
one could vote yes or no upon in 
Board meeting. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
proposal, with such mundane mat- 
ters as Institute income kept clearly 





in mind. Given the title, Commit- 
tee on the Structure of The Insti- 
tute, this body is now at work and 
will report to the Board at its De- 
cember meeting. It should not be 
necessary to add that the Board is 
not likely to enter upon any pro- 
gram involving material changes 
in the present Institute framework 
without laying such proposals be- 
fore the membership. 


New York Chapter 


HERE, as in other communities, 
Chapter officers are puzzling over 
proper procedure in answering re- 
quests from the public for help in 
selecting an architect. 

The Chapter’s Executive Com- 
mittee believes that a professional 
society should offer such assistance ; 
at the same time it realizes the 
grave consequences of selected 
lists. After extended discussion of 
the whole question of prequalifica- 
tion, the Executive Committee de- 
cided that a reasonable solution of 
the problem would be the compila- 
tion of a ““Who’s Who” of mem- 
bers, prefaced by some general ad- 
vice to the public on the scope of 
architectural service, how to select 
an architect, etc. 

The following resolutions were 
accordingly submitted by the Exec- 


utive Committee to the members 
of the Chapter at the meeting in 
October for discussion and ap- 
proval: 

RESOLVED: That the New York 
Chapter, through its Executive 
Committee, proceed immediately 
to set up the means for compiling a 
list of all its members, together 
with the significant facts concern- 
ing their practice, such information 
to be brought up to date thereafter 
at least once a year; and also to 
prepare a pamphlet of instructions 
to the laymen in the selection of an 
architect; the form of such lists 
and the context of such pamphlet 
to be submitted to the Chapter for 
approval. 

RESOLVED: That if and when the 
Chapter has set up a “Who’s Who” 


of its members, it will not issue se- 
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lected lists of prequalified archi- 
tects for any purpose. 

ResotveD: That the principle 
adopted by the Chapter at this 
meeting be transmitted to The In- 
stitute as information on the Chap- 
ter’s attitude towards selection of 
architects, whether for public or 
private work. 

FuRTHER ReEsOoLveD: That the 
above resolutions shall not be con- 
strued as precluding the award of 
work by competition. 


Declaring that city planning is 
of critical importance to the wel- 
fare of New York City, the Exec- 
utive Committee of the New York 
Chapter, acting upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on 
Civic Design and Development, 
wrote to Mayoralty candidates in 
the recent election campaign urg- 
ing them to clarify their position 
with regard to the functions and 
composition of the City Planning 
Commission and to the major prob- 
lems of zoning and planning, now 
confronting the City. 

Making it clear that as an or- 
ganization the Chapter is not spon- 
soring any candidate, but is actu- 
ated by a sense of responsibility in 
the field of sound physical plan- 
ning, the Committee pointed out 
that, to date, the City Planning 


Commission had failed to produce 
the unified comprehensive Master 
Plan mandated by the Charter, 
and was continuing to issue piece- 
meal portions on a so-called Mas- 
ter Plan, which bear no noticeable 
relationship to each other, much 
less to an over-all scheme. Con- 
ceding that interim provisions must 
be made to meet urgent current 
needs, the Committee recommends 
that such interim provisions be 
publicly designated as such, pend- 
ing adoption of the Master Plan. 

The Committee also strongly rec- 
ommends that new members of the 
City Planning Commission be tech- 
nically qualified and independent 
of other municipal bureaus. It 
urges adoption of an amendment 
to the Charter which will make it 
impossible for members, other than 
the Chief Engineer of the Board 
of Estimate, to hold, at the same 
time, other elective or appointive 
offices in the City Government. 
The Chapter believes that the in- 
dependence of the Commission ap- 
pears to be impaired by the present 
policy whereby the Mayor may 
designate heads of other City de- 
partments to serve as members of 
the Planning Commission. This 
has the unfortunate effect of tend- 
ing to give the Mayor control of 
the Planning Commission, as well 
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as enabling a department head to 
vote for his own proposals when 
they come before the Planning 
Commission for consideration. 

The Chapter also advocates the 
creation of a City-wide Citizens’ 
Advisory Planning Board to the 
City Planning Commission, which 
should be consulted on all matters 
of City-wide planning, similar to 
the representative advisory boards 
which have been set up in other 
cities. 


Other matters of prime impor- 
tance called to the attention of 
Mayoralty candidates were the 
need for over-all revision of zoning 
ordinances in the form of the draft- 
ing of an an entirely new law; the 
scientific revision of zoning dis- 
trict maps throughout the City, 
and detailed neighborhood plan- 
ning of the City based on the prin- 
ciple of encouraging the develop- 
ment of communities within the 
City. 


Northern California Chapter 


AccorpING TO Mark Daniels, 
the Chapter office has a continu- 
ous flow of requests from the public 
seeking information and advice on 
architectural problems. These re- 
quests cover a wide field, in small 
homes, stores, schools, sub-divisions, 
and even included a request for an 
architect to do a dining-hall for a 
Government agency. Under past 
policy, the Office Secretary was 
unable to supply this information. 
In order to overcome this difficulty 
the Board of Directors of both the 
Northern California Chapter and 
the Northern California Associa- 
tion are asking for a self-classifica- 
tion of all architects in Northern 
California. 

A file will be maintained in the 


office for each of the types of work 
indicated below: 

Hotels 

Apartments 

Churches 

Theaters and Auditoriums 

Commercial Buildings 

Public Buildings 

Institutional Buildings 

Hospitals 

Clubs and Fraternity Houses 

Mausoleums 

Residences 

All architects in Northern Cali- 
fornia are being asked to indicate 
on this list the classifications in 
which they would welcome com- 
missions—any or all the branches. 
The Office Secretary will be in- 
structed to respond to each call 
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with a list of three architects, with 
the names to be given in rotation, 


for the classification of work re- 
quested. 


Southern California Chapter 


THE PROJECTED RESUMPTION 
of the Honor Awards Exhibition, 
as told in the JoURNAL some 
months ago, has not had an en- 
couraging response. 

In a recent report to the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Honor Awards 
Committee stated that, to date, ap- 
proximately fifty projects have 
been submitted for the competition 
by the members of the Chapter. 
At the rate of $15 each, a total 
of $750 in entry fees would be 
available. This is inadequate. The 
Committee also stated that the va- 


riety of work to be exhibited is not 
great, and the interest in the show 
would thus be diminished. It is 
felt that out-of-town judges are 
necessary, and that to so arrange 
things would require a larger fund 
to finance the show. It is, there- 
fore, the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the show be postponed 
for at least six months or until such 
time as the interest is greater and 
when the variety of the projects 
to be shown will more nearly rep- 
resent the work of the men in this 
vicinity. 


Virginia Chapter 


JOINING THE CHORUS of pro- 
tests over the proposed form of 
the Navy’s Annapolis expansion, 
the Chapter adopted the following 
resolutions : 

Wuereas the Navy Department 
has announced plans for the ac- 
quisition and demolition of the land 
and ancient improvements known 
as St. John’s College at Annapolis, 
Maryland; and 

WHEREAS it is the opinion of the 
Chapter that such acquisition and 


destruction would deprive the Na- 
tion of one of its most notable cul- 
tural and architectural monuments; 
and 

WHEREAS it appears that the 
aforementioned proposal is not 
founded on real necessity or the 
results of competent establishment 
of design requirements; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED: That we, the Virginia 
Chapter of The American Institute 
of Architects, being sensible of the 
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obligation inherent in such a pro- 
fessional group, do hereby protest 
to the Congress of the United 
States to the end that such pro- 
posed abuse of the Government’s 
power of eminent domain may be 
prevented; and 

That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the 


United States, to other appropriate 
officers of Federal and State goy- 
ernmental administration, to all 
representatives in both houses of 
Congress, to the President and 
Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and to 
all Chapters of same American In- 
stitute of Architects. 


Baltimore and Washington Chapters 


IN A RETURN ENGAGEMENT fol- 
lowing the visit of Baltimore archi- 
tects to Washington last spring, 
Washington turned out in force in 
October for a visit to Baltimore. 
Questions of territorial jurisdiction 
were to have been discussed in this 
meeting of the two chapters, also 
the now famous Wisconsin Ques- 
tions. In accordance with Balti- 
more’s solidly established reputation 
for matchless hospitality, the spirit 
pervading the dinner and evening 


gathering was such that either chap- 
ter seemed more than willing to 
give all of its territory to the other. 
The discussion of what and when 
is an architect soon gave promise 
of extending far beyond the early- 
morning trains back to the Capital, 
so was postponed for more leisurely 
action in the respective chapter 
meetings. Of even more compelling 
interest was the question of how 
soon Baltimore and Washington 
could have another joint meeting. 


Competition 


MERICAN STOVE COMPANY has 

delegated The Architectural 
Forum to conduct a competition 
for the design of a “Gas Range of 
Tomorrow,” open to architects, 
engineers, designers, draftsmen, stu- 
dents and others who may be in- 
terested, and who are residents of 


the continental United States. Clos- 
ing date, March 4, 1946. Jury: 
Dr. Elaine Knowles, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York; Peter Schlader- 
mundt, industrial designer, New 
York; Samuel A. Marx, architect, 
Chicago; Edward D. Stone, archi- 
tect, New York; Gardner A. 
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Dailcy, architect, San Francisco. 
Prizes: $5,000, $3,000, $2,000, 
$1,000 and 10 of $500 each. Pro- 


fessional adviser, George Nelson, 


A.LA., c/o The Architectural 
Forum, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
1, N. Y. The competition has 
been approved by The A.I.A. 


Highlights of the Technical Press 


Magazine of Art, Nov.: The 
Tragedy of American Architecture, 
by G. E. Kidder Smith; 6% pp. 
t. & ill. 


Hospitals, Oct.: On the Means 
of Minimizing Hospital Naise, by 
R. C. Buerki, Jr. and C. W. 
Munger, M.D.; 4 pp. t. & ill. 


Pencil Points (Progressive Arch- 
itecture), Oct.: De Christopher’s 
Drug Store (an alteration), Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.; Francis M. Tucci, 
des.; 4 pp. t. & ill. Photography 
for the Architect, by G. E. Kidder 
Smith; 9 pp. t. & ill. Radiant 
Heating Layout Simplified, by R. 
G. Vanderweil; 5 pp. t. & graphs. 


The Acoustics of Music Shells, 
Part II, by Henry L. Vanphoefner ; 
5 pp. t. & ill. 


Architectural Record, Oct.: 
Church Heating Systems, by Bruce 
C. Wenner and J. T. H. Ander- 
son; 3 pp. t. & ill. Restaurants— 
Building Types Study, in collabora- 
tion with Restaurant Management ; 
23 pp. t. & ill. 


Journal, Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada, Oct.: Art Gal- 
lery Lighting (Report of the Com- 
mittee on Art Gallery Lighting 
of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, New York); 11 pp. t. 
& ill. 


An Unsolved Problem 
By J. Charles Rathbun 


PROFESSOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Excerpts by permission from an article in Civil Enginecring for September, 1945 


5 ly ENGINEERS, the contempla- 
tion of ancient ruins is usu- 
ally as dry as the ruins themselves. 
But at Baalbek the contrary has 
proved true to more than one of 


the Society when on a tour of the 
Near East. 

Actually the construction prob- 
lems that arise in one’s mind, as 
one views these old temples, are 
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quite intriguing ; for here the build- 
ers decided, for reasons best known 
to themselves, to use stones of gi- 
gantic size. The stones were quar- 
ried, moved some distance to the 
site, and placed in correct position, 
fitting tightly on side, bottom, and 
ends. Some of these stones weigh 
between eleven and twelve hundred 
tons. One of them, the largest, 
measures 70’ long, while its cross- 
section is between 17’8’x13’10” 
(as measured by one authority) and 
13’x14’ (as measured by another). 
Even the latter measurement makes 
it still a big stone. 

While visiting the site, another 
American tourist, who spotted the 
writer’s Society pin, asked how this 
engineering feat had been accom- 
plished. He was told that it was 
quite simple for an engineer, but 
the method was too hard to explain 
in non-technical language. 


In the days of temple building, 
machinery was either non-existent 
or crude. Manpower was the prime 
mover. It is interesting to specu- 
late as to how many men were re- 
quired to place such a stone, and 
where they stood when they moved 
it. Even Galileo couldn’t solve 
that sort of problem when he tried 
his lever against the world. Not 
only did these ancients move the 


stone, but they slid it into place 
where it fitted perfectly on four 
faces. How did they do it? In 
comparison, the building of the 
Great Wall of China and the Pyra- 
mids was simple, if enough labor 
was available. 

The principle of the sand pile, 
whereby a building is buried in 
sand as the work progresses, thus 
allowing the stones to be dragged 
or lowered into position, has been 
suggested as a method of construc- 
tion for some of the works of Up- 
per Egypt. At Baalbek (the name 
the Mohammedans gave to ancient 
Heliopolis) this method 
have presented difficulties. Not only 
were the weights much greater, but 


would 


also it would have been an unsolv- 
able problem to get the sand from 
under one of these large stones so 
that it could rest flat on the others. 
Of course these stones could have 
been slid into place if enough force 
was used, but did they have hy- 
draulic jacks in Julius Caesar’s 
day? Shallow holes in the stones 
indicate that they may have been 
lifted by grappling hooks—the sky 
hooks of a Syrian Paul Bunyan 
It has been suggested 
that cakes of ice were used to sup- 
port the stones until the sand could 
be removed. Maybe so—but there 
was no ice in Baalbek the day the 


perhaps. 
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writer was there, and no prospect 
of getting any. 

In short, the writer believes 
these are the largest stones ever 





Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative. 


placed in any construction, and he 
is much puzzled as to how they 
were handled, or in fact how they 
would be handled today. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE CHICAGO '93 FAIR 
By Emit Lorcu, F.A.I.A., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ouR September JOURNAL 

moves me to write you about 
some of the 1893 Chicago Fair 
buildings. Like you I saw this, 
but as a draftsman and student. 
When the Fair was being planned, 
The Institute held a convention in 
Boston, and conducted an exhibi- 
tion in the unfinished Boston Li- 
brary. Making way for three 
distinguished-looking gentlemen, I 
heard one say, as they looked at a 
swell rendering of a corner pavilion 
of one of the large Court of Honor 
buildings, ‘“‘Damn fine, Bob; damn 
fine!” ; he proved to be Richard M. 
Hunt, while “Bob” was Robert S. 
Peabody, of Peabody & Stearns, 
architects of Machinery Hall, the 
only one of the colossal structures 
having something of the character 
of the country which made possible 
the voyage of discovery represented 
by the Spanish caravels in a nearby 
basin. 


As to the Fine Arts Building, at 


least some of those familiar with 


the Intime Club publication of 
Ecole projets in Paris, have al- 
ways believed that Atwood’s design 
owed much to one of the published 
projets. Bénard, who had won the 
international competition for the 
new development of the University 
of California campus, about forty- 
five years ago, made a trip to this 
country to inspect the existing 
buildings and the terrain. Stopping 
over in Chicago to visit his old 
friend, Louis Millet, the latter 
suggested visiting the site of the 
1893 exposition. As they walked 
to Jackson Park from the Illinois 
Central Railroad, and came sud- 
denly within view of the old Fine 
Arts Building, M. Bénard halted, 
and putting his hand on Millet’s 
shoulder, cried, “Mon Dieu, c’est 
mon grand prix projet!” 

Louis Millet was at the time 
head of the department of decora- 
tive design of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and himself of French 
origin and a co-student with Bén- 


ard; he had become a leading Chi- 
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cago decorator. He told me of the 


incident, I then being assistant to 


Director W. M. R. French of the 
Art Institute. 


ATOMIC Bomss AND City PLANNING 


By ALFRED CALDWELL, Chicago 


pew the single bomb on Hiro- 
shima has shaken the founda- 
tions of every city in the world. 
The secret of the atomic bomb 
will not long remain a secret, and, 
inevitably, in the next war both 
sides will use it. But atomic bombs 
and concentrated cities cannot both 
exist in the same world. Something 
terrible and new has been added, 
and cities must be changed. From 
today on, our city, and every large 
city, can be completely destroyed in 
a moment. 

Perhaps we may like our city 
just as it is. We may even like the 
slums. We may talk bravely about 
rebuilding the blighted area—and 
of course there are some very inter- 
esting arguments to show that all 
this could be done on a “sound 
basis.” Unfortunately, however, 
you cannot argue with an atomic 
bomb. One day it just drops out 
of the sky. Maybe it leaves a big 
hole in the earth where the city 
used to be. Or maybe it simply 
burns everything up, and melts the 
street car tracks. Or maybe it only 
knocks down the buildings. But, 
most important: it kills all the peo- 
ple for miles around. Indeed, there 
is nothing more incongruous than 
atomic bombs and babies. It would 
be a city without people, however 
much rubble and real estate. 





Throughout history—even as 
now—cities have always been the 
chief military objectives in war, 
for cities have always been the seats 
of government and the centers of 
manufacture, trade and storage. In 
olden times, cities were surrounded 
by fortification walls for defense. 
Cannon, developed in the four- 
teenth century, could easily batter 
down the old walls, and so finally 
—by necessity—these closed and 
independent cities became open cit- 
ies, mere parts of a large nation de- 
pendent for defense on a standing 
army. 


Just so, aerial warfare (like the 
cannon) makes the existing city no 
longer feasible. A few brief months 
ago Berlin was demolished by 
means we must soon consider need- 
lessly laborious and primitive. 
Plainly, the city, once a place of 
refuge in time of war, has now be- 
come the very place of greatest 
danger. Naturally, we must do 
something. To be sure, we can 
do our best to keep the peace. Still, 
if war comes there is one defense, 
and probably one only. During the 
vears of peace we could disperse our 
cities and decentralize our indus- 
tries. Then the city would be 
agarian, and the countryside would 
be industrial. The city would be 
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everywhere and yet nowhere. The 
enemy would have practically noth- 
ing to attack. In our time, weapons 
of offense have developed far be- 
yond those of defense. Conse- 
quently an aggressor is always en- 
couraged by the prospect of quick 
and easy success. 

Wholly aside from the military 
need, to disperse and ruralize our 
city would be truly no loss, but in 
reality a positive gain. Through 
the years, our city has become un- 
livable. The smoke and fume-pois- 
oned air, the dangerous streets, the 
helplessly congested traffic morning 
and evening, the crowded and sun- 
less tenements, and the infinite and 
monotonous extension of pavements 
and bnildings—these things are 
surely no boon. In a sense, we have 
really repudiated the city. One- 
third of our population has already 
moved to suburbs. Obviously, we 
would want to change our city even 
if airplanes and bombs had never 
been heard of. People move to the 


suburbs—if they can afford it—in ~ 


order to live in a country commu- 
nity, away from the city. So un- 
livable has the city become, they 
are willing to travel an hour or two 
a day just to get away from it. 
However, in the new rural city, 


thoughtfully and properly planned 
of course, everyone could live in 
the country. Slum clearance, then, 
would mean not perpetuating the 
slums by building new buildings 
on top of the old, in the dirtiest 
and smokiest section of the city; 
but rather it would mean that every 
family would have the chance to 
live in an adequate house, with 
gardens and parks adjoining. This 
would be a city of incredible fresh 
air and sunlight. 

We may object that there are 
many problems, and it wouldn’t be 
easy. But of course there are prob- 
lems. Still, it would be very strange 
if a civilization, cunning enough 
to split the atom and release the 
primal energy of the universe, must 
somehow confess itself unable to 
provide the simplest need of man- 
kind ; a simple house in a safe place. 
If we lack the wisdom to provide 
for our own safety in the immedi- 
ate tomorrow, by performing the 
relatively easy task of replanning 
our cities, how little likely it is that 
we can cope with the much more 
difficult planning problems of world 
security. Then perhaps, after all, 
we are men on a doomed planet, 
and destruction is our domicile at 
last. 


SELECTING HosPITAL ARCHITECTS 


By E. Topp WHEELER, Wilmette, IIl. 


i ee seems to be lacking in 


the discussion on qualifying 
hospital architects recognition of 


the way in which architects are 
usually chosen. I do not mean the 
officially approved methods, but the 
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actual process. Even a casual anal- 
ysis reveals so many influencing 
factors, in addition to review of an 
architect’s record, that if we con- 
sider them the A.H.A. proposal 
may be seen in its proper perspec- 
tive and the discussion of it seem 
to be a tempest in a teapot. 
Correspondence on the question 
is outstanding for two qualities: 
first, a negative attitude evidenced 
by the dearth of suggestions for 
constructive alternatives; and sec- 
ond, a consistent concern for the 
architect’s welfare but little evident 
concern for our clients, the public. 
Even Mr. Caleb Wright, in his 
excellent statement of the case for 
a good general practitioner, strikes 
a discordant note in his concluding 
paragraph by being consoled over 
the fact that the discussion has 
made evident “the sincere wish of 
everyone concerned to serve the 
profession.” I hope he meant that 
broadly to include serving the pub- 
lic. His article contains a ray of 
hope in repeating the lowa Chap- 
ter’s suggestion that each chapter 
prepare lists giving the records of 
all members. At first glance this 
seems like a different approach, but 
the obvious development of such a 
list would in the end be selective. 
No board of trustees is going to re- 
view thousands of detailed records 
in search of their architect, and the 
A.I.A. would inevitably be asked 
to have a tabulating card system 
which would permit pulling out 
names of men who live in Ohio or 
who have built schools or are under 
thirty or wear red neckties, and 


willy nilly we would become party 
to selection. So it is a case of either 
we do or we don’t, and if we don’t 
(as we haven’t thus far), clients 
will go on asking the A.H.A. for 
names of “hospital architects.” 

If the A.I.A. had a reference list 
of professional records and included 
on it all architects (not just A.I.A. 
members) desiring listing, and gave 
the client whatever information he 
sought, it would be helping the 
client in a way he has repeatedly 
asked for. As a matter of fact, such 
information has already been re- 
quested by some chapters, and the 
use of it seems perfectly justifiable 
to me. Why need we fear that 
the client will be misled by us and 
our representations? Do we mis- 
trust ourselves? What makes us 
think a list will fool our client into 
making a poorer selection than he 
would have made without a list? 
Seems to me we are guilty of un- 
derestimating our clients’ good 
judgment. 


Thomas Farr Ellerbe appraises 
the A.H.A. proposal intelligently 
when he places emphasis on serving 
the client, and attacks the cumber- 
some methods set up for qualifica- 
tion. He concludes from reports 
received that the majority of archi- 
tects feel the proposal is bad for the 
profession, and, while I do not 
share the majority opinion, I agree 
with him that the important ques- 
tion is, as he puts it: “Will the 
program produce the desired results 
for prospective hospital builders?” 
His analysis shows so many faults 
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in the scheme that he concludes it 
is unworkable, and suggests as a 
substitute a brief treatise on em- 
ploying architects, a constructive 
but not very adequate solution. 
Surely some positive cooperation 
with the A.H.A. should be possible 
to give service where needed. It 
may be feared that giving out in- 


formation on members’ accomplish- 
ments will violate a principle of 
ethics. Far better that the ethics 
of our profession be based on the 
best possible service to our clients 
(which includes enabling them to 
judge in advance what kind of job 
we can do) than upon devices to 
retain our own favorable position. 


SPECIALISTS 


By R. Cuipston Sturcis, F.A.1.A., Portsmouth, N. H. 


I HAVE always been prejudiced 
against the architect who spe- 
cializes, feeling that wide experi- 
ence in all kinds of buildings is the 
only sound foundation for the best 
service. This was confirmed later 
in many ways, both negative and 
positive. For eight years I had 
charge of Boston Schools, and em- 
ployed some twenty of the most ex- 
perienced Boston architects. Most 
of them had never built a public 
school, but all, without exception, 
did excellent work. My position 
was responsible for my being asked 
for advice on school building pro- 
grams in other cities. In many of 
them the recent buildings had been 
done by architects who specialized 
on schools. These men nearly al- 
ways, with some knowledge of 
elementary things like left-hand 
lighting, planned with no regard 
for economies of plan—rooms need- 
lessly large, corridors too wide, etc. 
All this contributed to low cost per 
cubic foot, but with a cost per 
pupil higher than the first-class 


buildings the Boston architects 
were designing. These school archi- 
tects had sufficient knowledge to 
impress a committee who knew 
nothing, and, once they had the 
job, were interested chiefly in their 
commission. 


Another experience concerned 
hospital specialists: Dr. Minot 
came to me as a public servant for 
advice in the selection of an archi- 
tect for a tuberculosis hospital, or 
sanitorium. I mentioned a firm 
who had done a good number of 
hospitals. Dr. Minot said, “I have 
talked with this firm and find they 
know more about tubercular pa- 
tients than I do. I don’t want that 
kind of service.” I suggested a 
firm with wide experience but 
mostly in Catholic churches. Dr. 
Minot talked with them, liked 
them, gave them the job and later 
told me they did a splendid piece 
of work. 

Another experience of my own 
also concerned hospitals, in a way. 
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I was asked by the State to investi- 
gate and report on the recent build- 
ings in some ten or fifteen State 
Institutions for the Insane. The 
State felt that the doctors in charge, 
in addition to their medical duties, 
had taken over complete control of 
new buildings and major repairs. 
This, they felt was not only out- 
side their professional practice, but 
resulted in the employment of 
architects with no hospital practice 
and therefore, poor planning and 
wasteful expenditures. The State, 
I am convinced, expected me to 
support this contention. 

I spent months in very careful 
study of the buildings and consulta- 
tion with doctors and nurses, and, 
in some cases, patients. I found 
nothing to support the State’s case. 
The buildings had been located 
with due regard to aspect, to the 
water, sewage, and power plants; 
had been carefully and economi- 
cally planned and well executed. 
The doctors, though working out- 
side their own profession, had done 
excellent work, and none of the 
architects employed were special- 
ists. 

Although I had unusual experi- 





ence in schools, I did not consider 
myself a specialist, but found each 
new school a problem which could 
be solved only by close cooperation 
with the principal and the teach- 
ers. I had had less experience with 
hospitals, but when I was planning 
a school infirmary, and asked to be 
allowed to talk with the resident 
doctor and the head nurse, the 
Head-master said, “You can ask 
me what you want to know and | 
will instruct you.” To which I 
replied, “I don’t know what to ask 
until I have talked with those who 
will run the hospital.” 

In my judgment it all boils down 
to the fact, undisputed I should 
say, that firms with the widest ex- 
perience and the best organized of- 
fices, will give the best service in 
any field. ‘This is one reason why 
I have always opposed competition, 
except for matters of pure design 
such as a memorial, where an archi- 
tect should be selected on the basis 
of his past performance. Excellent 
service in any field is the best evi- 
dence that the owner will get the 
best service in a special field, even 
if it is one in which the architect 
has had no experience. 


ARCHITECTS AND SPECIALISTS 


By Grorce WALLACE Carr, Chicago 


HAVE BEEN READING the pros 
I and cons of this hospital discus- 
sion, and unless the A.I.A. is pre- 
pared to go the whole distance and 
relegate all of us into the realm of 
the specialist, I can see no possibility 


of any action at all. If the A.I.A. 
is preparing to put the membership 
into labeled pockets, I can imagine 
the roar of dissent. It would be 
sufficient were the Institute to fur- 
nish a list of members known to be 
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able in the hospital, or any other 
particular field, to any inquirer, 
and that would be that. The whole 
Hospital Specialist Program might 


be an attempt on the part of an in- 
erested group to channel the proj- 
ects into the hands of a closed cor- 
poration. 


The Editor’s Asides 


HE CLOSING of the JOURNAL’s 
fier year in its present re- 
incarnation suggests a stock-taking 
of aims and achievements. In 
Volume I, No. 1 there was ex- 
pressed the hope that the publica- 
tion might become a medium of 
discussion regarding broad prob- 
lems of the profession. That hope 
has been realized, if we may judge 
from the quantity and variety of 
opinions offered, for instance, as to 
the making of prequalified lists. 
Such matters of policy, hitherto 
brought to a focus only in oc- 
casional chapter meetings and an- 
nual convention debates, are now 
being brought to more rapid con- 
clusion through the free-for-all ex- 
pression of opinions in the Jour- 
NAL’s pages. Herein the pulse of 
the widely distributed membership 
can the more rapidly and positively 
be felt by The Institute’s Board 
of Directors. And it seems likely 
that this function of the JOURNAL 
will be even more marked as time 
goes on. Thus the chief editorial 
difficulty has rather suddenly veered 


from that of persuading members 
to talk to that of persuading mem- 
bers to talk about something else. 
Argument over a matter of policy 
brought into the limelight by a 
Board statement, or by a message 
from one of the chapters, no longer 
needs artificial stimulation; it is the 
pioneer reconnoitering along new 
paths that is harder to capture and 
turn into type. 

All of which, it is fondly hoped, 
will be construed as a hearty invi- 
tation. 


FTER SEVERAL YEARS of 

drought, the competition seems 
to be entering upon a new period 
of fruitfulness. And at the mom- 
ent it is the so-called “Secondary” 
type that is issuing programs, se- 
lecting professional advisers and 
judges, and holding out tempting 
money prizes. The Primary type 
may also be just around the corner 
in quantity and appeal, but the Sec- 
ondary type is out in front of the 
footlights. And considering the ex- 
tent of participation and the grow- 
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ing size of prizes, there is some dis- 
satisfaction with the name of the 
newer type. “Secondary” has a con- 
notation that seems not strictly de- 
scriptive and not commensurate 
with its growing importance. As 
is well known in the profession, 
though possibly not widely under- 
stood outside its ranks, until a few 
years ago The Institute recognized 
only those competitions in which 
the winner was to be employed as 
an architect to build an actual 
structure, and A.I.A. Document 
No. 213—Architectural Competi- 
tions, a Circular of Information— 
mentions the types as either “lim- 
ited” or “open.” A later Docu- 
ment, No. 320, deals with Archi- 
tectural Competitions, Secondary 
Type, or Non-constructional Com- 
petitions approved by The Insti- 
tute. This Document is the result 
of more than a year’s hard work by 
a sub-committee of The Institute’s 
Committee on Architectural Com- 
petitions. Its chairman is Cameron 
Clark of New York. Recognition 
of this sub-committee’s contribution 
to the profession is overdue. It 
has insured to the architects—and 





particularly to the younger men 
who constitute the large majority 
of competitors—the maintenance of 
fair rules, direction and unbiased 
judgments. 


But the name “Sec- 


ondary” is inept. Suggestions for 
a better one would, I feel sure, be 
heartily welcomed by the Commit- 
tee on Competitions, of which Eric 
Gugler, F.A.I.A., is chairman. If 
some title could be found which 
would indicate that the objective of 
this type of competition is in the 
nature of research and education, 
rather than a specific design for a 
structure to be immediately erected, 
clarity and fitness would be better 
served. 


HeErrIcK HAMMOND, State 

e Architect of Illinois, is 
leading a crusade against the monu- 
mental approach of outside steps. 
The late John A. Holabird carried 
a lance in the same cause, aided 
and abetted by the Illinois Associa- 
tion for the Crippled. Long flights 
of steps, high curbings, revolving 
doors and lack of handrails are bad 
hurdles for the cripple. Proposals 
to obviate such hurdles are: elimi- 
nate outside steps; provide grade 
entrances, with elevators closely 
adjacent; eliminate unnecessary 
steps inside of buildings; pro- 
vide light exterior doors rather than 
heavy ones, and supplement revolv- 
ing-door entrances with these; 
where steps are essential, provide 
handrails on both sides ; supplement 
approaches with 


existing stair 
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ramps. Among. Chicago’s public 
buildings, the Field Museum en- 
trance has 38 steps; the Adler 
Planetarium, 23 ; the Shedd Aquar- 
ium, 36; the Museum of Science 
and Industry, 20. Architects of 
today are almost unanimous in 


Who’s Who 


Marvin C. Ross, Captain 
USMCR, of Baltimore. Graduated 
from Harvard, A. B. (1928); A. M. 
(1930). Also studied one year at 
New York University; worked at 
the University of Berlin and the 
Centro de Estudios Historicos in 
Madrid. Traveled extensively in 
Europe, in part on Carnegie and 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Since 
1934, curator at the Walters’ Art 
Gallery in Baltimore. During 
the War, served in U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, at first as the As- 
sistant Wing Communication Of- 
ficer at the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing in the South Pacific; then to 
London to serve on General Eisen- 
hower’s administrative staff. At 
SHAEF, served as Deputy Adviser 
on Monuments, Fine Arts and Ar- 
chives, and participated in the pol- 
icy-making and planning for the 
protection of cultural monuments 
in all the operations in Northwest 
Europe. 


AnToNnIN Raymonp, of New York 
City and New Hope, Pa. Born in 
Bohemia, 1889. Education: Czech 
Technical High School and Czech 
Higher Technical Institute in Prague, 


avoiding the time-hallowed monu- 
mental staircase approach to build- 
ings, and this reminder of the fact 
that such things are a real hazard 
to an appreciable part of the public 
will reinforce the progress towards 
better architecture. 


In This Issue 


1910. Five years in Cass Gilbert’s 
office, 1910-1916; with Frank Lloyd 
Wright, 1916. U. S. Army, 1917- 
1919—Gz2 Officer, AEF. With Frank 
Lloyd Wright in Japan, 1920. Own 
practice in Japan, 1921 to 1938. 

Two books: “Antonin Raymond, 
His Practice in Japan, 1920-1935”, 
and “Antonin Raymond’s Archi- 
tectural Details”. 

In Japan, designed St. Luke’s In- 
ternational Medical Center in Tokyo; 
Women’s Christian College in Tokyo; 
Convent and Schools of Notre Dame 
and Sacre Coeur in Tokyo and Osaka; 
Socony Office Building and staff 
housing; Shell Office Building and 
housing; Tokyo Golf Club; U. S. 
Embassy in Tokyo in association with 
H. Van Buren Magonigle; French 
Embassy, Soviet Embassy, Belgium 
Embassy, etc. 

Returned to U. S. in 1938 and 
resumed his practice both on his 
farm in New Hope and in New York 
City. Housing project in Bethlehem, 
Pa., and then War work as architect 
and site planner of Tuttle, Seelye, 
Place & Raymond; Architect-En- 
gineer on Camp Shanks, Camp Kil- 
mer, Fort Dix, Belle Mead Quarter- 
master Depot. 
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Along with architecture, very ac- 
tive in painting and industrial design. 
Partner in Antonin Raymond As- 
sociates, Architect-Engineer; and in 
Raymond, Varker & Rado, In- 
dustrial Designers. Chairman, Edu- 
cational Committee, Cooper Union, 
New York City. 

Knight of The Legion of Honor 
of France. Officer of the Order of 
White Lion of Czechoslovakia. 
Knight of the Order of Corona 
d'Italia. Knight of the Order of 
The Dragon of Annam. 


Freperick Heatu, Jr., Toledo. 
Born in Tacoma, Wash., 1896. Uni- 
versity of Washington; B.S., 1922; 
Ceramic Engineer, 1937. Ohio State 
University; M.S., 1924. Fellow, 
American Ceramic Society, 1933. 
Registered Professional Ceramic En- 
gineer, Ohio. 

He started out to be an architect 
as the blueprint kid in his father’s 
office, Heath, Gove & Bell, Tacoma. 
At the University of Washington he 
studied architecture prior to service 
in World War I, but completed his 
course in business administration and 
ceramic engineering. His studies in 
the field of dimensional coordination 
have continued since 1920 as a major 
interest. 

Represents the American Ceramic 
Society on ASA Committee A62 and 
on its Executive Committee, also as 
chairman of its Committee on Manu- 
facturers. Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Modular Products of 
the Technical Committee of The 
Producers’ Council, joint sponsor of 
ASA Project A62 along with The 


A.I.A. Secretary-Engineer of the 
Brick Manufacturers Association of 
New England, 1935-42. Now with 
General Product Engineering De- 
partment of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corporation at Toledo. 


Joun Freperick Harseson, F.A, 
I.A. Born in Philadelphia, 1888, 
University of Pennsylvania: MS. in 
Arch., 1911. Training in offices of 
John T. Windrim and Kelsey and 
Cret. On the staff of the Department 
of Architecture, University of Penn- 
sylvania since 1915; now Associate 
Professor of Architectural Design; 
several times Chairman of the De- 
partment; acting Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Instructor in Perspective 
to painters and sculptors, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts since 
1916. Past President, T-Square 
Club. Some early independent prac- 
tice; partner in the firm Paul P. 
Cret, Architect, since 1919; since 
Mr. Cret’s death the firm has become 
Harbeson, Hough, Livingston & 
Larson. Author of “The Study of 
Architectural Design”, and “Phila- 
delphia’s Victorian Architecture”. 


ALFRED CaLpweELL, of Chicago, 
served as an assistant to Jens Jensen, 
landscape architect, later became 
Superintendent of Parks at Dubuque, 
Iowa, and thereafter landscape de- 
signer for the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. He studied architecture and 
city planning under Mies van der 
Rohe and L. Hilberseimer. He is at 
present a member of the faculty, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, in 
the Department of Architecture. 
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Product Application Engineering is a term used 
by The Herman Nelson Corporation to describe a service 
which is available to Architects in all sections of the country. 


Before selecting a product to solve a particular heating or ventilating 
problem, it is necessary to compare the requirements of the job with 
the specifications of the product. To do this the Architect needs com- 
plete information about the performance of the product—which may 
mean air delivered against a certain resistance in the case of a pro- 
peller fan, or the amount of heat delivered if a unit heater is involved. 
in addition, he needs complete information about the application of 
the product to the particular heating or ventilating problem. This may 
involve size, quietness of operation or a number of other factors. 


That's where Herman Nelson Product Application Engineering is valua- 
ble. Herman Nelson's nation-wide distributing organization is in a 
position to supply you with just the information you need. Trained 
personnel will give you practical as well as technical assistance in both 
the selection and application of the exact type and size of equipment 
that will do the job best. 


Contact the nearest Herman Nelson Branch Office, Product Application 
Engineer or Distributor for assistance in the solution of any heating 
or ventilating problem. 








The HERMAN NELSON ) 





CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
for Commercial, industrial and Public Buildin 





s 
General Offices: Moline, Ill. © Factories at Moline, East Moline and Chicago, Ill. 
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CORONET ON CONCRETE 


’ V. romanticize such simple things. 











For instance, Kentile won't be harmed by moisture 
or alkali even if placed on concrete in direct 
contact with earth. And we consider that a 
crowning achievement. Well, we're single-minded 
—make and think about nothing but flooring. 


Guess that’s why every Kennedy product 






is the quality leader in its field—Kentile: the 






superior asphalt tile—Kencork: the famous cork 






tiling—Kenbase: the modern cove base. 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD... 




































SCHOOLS 


@ On the boards of architects 
HOSPITALS * are plans for homes, schools, 
hospitals, industrial plants, 
public buildings and a host of 
other structures, many of which 
are marked to go “full speed 
ahead” as soon as materials 
and manpower are available. 

Ever since Pearl Harbor, 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Crane plants have been produc- 
ing quality plumbing for essen- 
tial construction. This produc- 
tion is now being increased as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the complete Crane line 
you will find a wide selection 
of quality plumbing equipment 
to meet every requirement of 
the buildings you are planning, 
regardless of their size or type. 

Be sure your specifications 
include Crane plumbing. Your 
Crane Branch or Plumbing Con- 
tractor can furnish dimensional 
data and other information. 


HOTELS a@b 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
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There are three grades 
of Douglas fir plywood 
panels made especially 
for various phases of 
wall construction — 
PLYWALL, PLYPANEL 
and PLYSCORD. 


No. 6 of a Series 


Walls of Douglas 
Fir Plywood... 
Easy to Plan, 
Easy to Apply! 


There is no special or 
complex planning neces- 
sary in designing a wall 
treatment with Douglas 
fir plywood. Just follow 
a few basic suggestions 
—and the variation of 
finished design is almost 
endless. 


One of many possibilities 
is illustrated here. In this 
case, the panels of Doug- 
las fir plywood have been 
placed so that the verti- 
cal joints lend a pleasing 
design and at the same 
time give the basement 
playroom an illusion of 
extra height. As in all 
cases, the architect start- 
ed with the openings and 
divided the plain wall 
spaces in an orderly pat- 
tern for the most pleas- 
ing effect. This particular 





Follow These Simple Suggestions in Planning Wall Designs 
with Large, Durable Plywood Panels! 


basic design treatment is 
diagramed at the right. 


Douglas fir plywood is an 
ideal material for walls— 
strong, rigid, kick-proof 
and puncture-proof. No 
matter what design treat- 
ment is used, the large, 
light-weight panels go up 
quickly and easily. They 
can be worked by hand 
or with power tools and 
they hold nails or screws 
right at the edge without 
danger of splitting. 


Remember — the variety 
of wall design treatments 
is limited only by the 
architectural plan and 
the ingenuity of the de- 
signer. For more detailed 
information about ply- 
wood for wall construc- 
tion, write: 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 


Vertical Treatment 
of Panels For An 
Attractive 
Wall Design 
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Send us your loose copies for the 
first or last six months of 1944 or 
1945, with $1.75, and we will have 
them bound for you in straw- 
colored buckram or linen with dark 
blue leather label stamped in gold equi 
leaf. Unless instructed otherwise, 


! : : cond 
the issues are bound with the orig- Tt 
inal covers but without advertis- ’ 
ing pages. ing | 

; fe servi 

A volume contains six issues—J]anu- Or 

ary through June, or July through is 

= ne 

December. . 
over 

Issues missing from your file can So 

be supplied, while they last, at mor: 

35c each. Bound volume, if we ’ 
. poss 
supply all new copies of the Jour- 

NAL, $3.25. Ye 
your 
best 

A title page for each volume will be sup- port 


plied to those ordering this standard 
binding, or, upon request, to libraries 
and individuals who prefer to do their 


own binding. 


Journal of The American Institute of Architects 
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Oris Elevator dispatching methods and 
equipment can help correct congested elevator traffic 
conditions. 

This scientific system of elevator operation and dispatch- 
ing provides the highest quality and maximum quantity of 
service for a given number of elevators. 

Otis dispatching is your assurance that every car is doing 
an equal share — that the flow of traffic is evenly distributed 
over the entire plant. 

So, when it comes to new elevator installations or getting 
more work from your present equipment, investigate the 
possibilities offered by Otis dispatching equipment. 

Your Otis representative is ready now to help you and 
your Architect plan the correct type of dispatching system 
best suited to your needs. For the finest in veritcal trans- 
portation tomorrow, call your Otis representative TODAY. 
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~ FLEVATOR COMPANY ‘ DISPATCHING PANEL: 


Bi Indicates position and 
oe OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES direction of travel of the 


car and the location of 





eae. ine ‘ a waiting passengers. 





Photo by Frank C. Lempert 


STONE AGE or 1945 ? 


No other metal or material can 
serve so well at such iow cost. 

By contrast, the millions of new homes to 
be built and millions more to be modern- 


Wrap this woman in a tigerskin and 
you might think this a scene from the 
Stone Age. Actually she is a present-day 
Chinese peasant, snapped by a recent 
American visitor, doing her laundry at a 
polluted river-edge, her washboard a rough 
stone. 

Why doesshe cling to her ancestors’ prim- 
itive ways? Wash her clothes in a roily 
stream, choked with mud, garbage, and 
filth? YOU know the answer--because her 
humble home does not have the luxury of 
running water--neither cold, nor hot--made 
available because of steel 
pipe. Cleanliness and sani- 
tation, convenience, comfort 
and health, all are dependent 
on the use of more and more 


steel pipe. 


ized in America depend eon it. Decent 
living calls for unstinted use of steel 
pipe for home !aundries, extra bathrooms, 
radiant heating--steel pipe of adequate sizes, 
and hundreds of other steel products--to 
give our families the best that science and 
industry can produce. Remember, in your 
work, that Steel is your ready servant to 
help you further lift standards of living. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNOSTOWN 1. OHIO 
Mae J 
CARBON ALLOY ANI 
Pipe and Tubular Products 
Conduit-Bars-Coke Tin Plate-E] i 
Plate-Rods-Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and Spikes 
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